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The Sewing MaeJiine in Glasgow, and its '^Effects on Production, 
Prices, and Wages. By John Strang, LL.D. 

[Read before Section (F,) Economic Science and Statistics, of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Leeds, the 25th September, 1858.] 

The use of Sewing Machines throughout Europe and America, 
during the last few years, has increased to such an extent as not only 
to attract the attention of the mechanist towards their improvement, 
but likewise that of the economist as to their results. Whilst the 
imperfections of these novel instruments for curtailing labour and 
lessening expense are gradually being removed, we find the usual cry 
of their interference with the ill-paid sempstress being at the same 
time raised. 

The first Sewing Machines publicly exhibited in Great Britain 
were one by Mr. Blodget of America, and another by Mr. Judkin, an 
Englishman, who, however, had imported his from the United States. 
Both were shown in action in the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851, and 
were regarded as objects of great curiosity. During the short interval 
which took place between the close of the Crystal Palace and the 
opening of the Paris Exhibition, a great advance had taken place 
towards the improvement and variety of sewing machines; for we 
find that, in the Industrial Palace of the Champs ElysSes, no fewer 
than fourteen different persons exhibited Sewing Machines ; which 
were not there shown as novelties, but as articles in common use and 
for sale. In short, to use the words of the Eev. A. Willis, in his able 
Eeport on Machinery for Woven Fabrics, " it appeared as if this 
implement had sprung into industrial life and taken its place as an 
established and universally recognised member of the series of manu- 
facturing machines." The machines exhibited in Paris consisted 
of four classes: 1st, Embroidering Machines. 2nd, Chain-stitch 
Machines. 3rd, Shuttle-stitch Sewing Machines ; and 4th, Compound 
Chain-stitch Sewing Machines. Patents for all those different kinds 
and several more have been from time to time taken in Great Britain, 
Prance, and the TJnited States of America. 

The fact is, since the period of the first introduction till the pre- 
sent time, many changes have been made, and many new appliances 
have been added to these implements, both for improving the quality 
and adding to the quantity of the work done by them ; and even at 
this hour there are mechanicians busying themselves with new 
improvements. 

The cost of the various machines now in use varies greatly — the 
best ranging from 251. to 30Z. each, and some being produced of an 
inferior kind in America so low as ten dollars each. The better class 
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of machines at present used are calculated to make almost everj- 
thiug formerly executed by the needle, or even awl, viz., upper and 
under male and female clothing, caps, boot and shoe closing, saddlery, 
harness, carriage furniture, hats, trunks, carpet bags, sacks, sails, 
mitts, and gloves. In short, an ordinary Shuttle Machine will stitch 
equally well either a shirt collar or a leather trace for harness, and 
can be applied to every sort of tailoring or shoe-work. 

The advantages derived from using a Sewing Machine in compa- 
rison to hand labour, depends much on the quality of the work to be 
done, but it is affirmed that the finer and more difficult the work the 
more benefit from the machine. In the least advantageous work the 
machine is equal to six persons, and in many kinds of work it is 
equal to ten or twelve. One of the latest improved machines will 
complete a thousand stitches in a minute. The stitch, too, can be 
altered from four to forty in atl inch in a moment, while seams of 
every desired curve or angle can be sewed with perfect facility. In 
a word, the instrument has of late been so greatly improved, that its 
adoption is becoming more and more general throughout the great 
manufacturing marts of the world. 

The important question then arises, has the introduction of Sew- 
ing Machines interfered with hand labour, and if so, to what extent. 
Limiting our inquiries in the meantime to Glasgow, where the intro- 
duction of Sewing Machines has been recent and their adoption 
rapid, it may be stated that, looking to all the sources likely to fur- 
nish correct information on the subject, the following results have 
been obtained, and may be relied on : — 

1st, The number of machines at work in Glasgow at present is 
about 900. 

2nd, Each machine on an average does the work of six or eight 
women, but it requires one to work it, and from three to four to 
prepare the work for it, and to fasten the ends. They are chiefly 
wrought by the foot, but a few are driven by the steam-engine. The 
latter power does not diminish the cost ; but it leaves the attendant 
at greater liberty to use her hands, while it lessens her physical 
labour. 

3rd, These 900 machines are chiefly employed on portions of 
shirts, chemises, stays, and other underclothing ; on caps, on shoes 
and boots, and on portions of men and women's outer garments ; but 
no article of dress of any kind is wholly executed by the machine, 
the remainder being done by the hand-needle, or other hand-labour, 
this remainder being generally the largest portion. 

4th, The superior style or character of the work, combined with 
the lessened cost of the production, has greatly increased the demand 
for these articles for home consumption, but more particularly for 
shipment to all parts of the world. The machine has also increased 
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the ornamental work put upon articles of dress, such as double 
instead of single stitching upon chemises and shirts, and extra- 
ornamental stitching on the breast of coats and other upper-clothing. 

5th, The wages of a handy female attending each machine are 
from Is. to 10«. per week, whereas a mere sempstress can scarcely 
earn half this sum, and that, too, through long protracted labour. 
Those, however, who are employed in boot and shoe closing with the 
machine, of whom there are a considerable number in Glasgow, gain 
even higher wages, and work only nine hours a-day. This work 
has lately been done to such an extent, and the saving thereon has 
been so considerable, as to make it probable that ere long no other 
method will be pursued. There is a saving on this labour of nearly 
50 per cent., and from 10 to 15 per cent, on the finished article. 

6th, On the introduction of the Sewing Machine into certain of 
the tailoring establishments, considerable hostility to their use was 
manifested by the journeymen, and as yet -the generality of the tailors 
working for first-class or fashionable parties do not patronise them, 
but they are being used by those making clothes for exportation and 
coarser garments for the labouring classes. The chief difBcultj^, 
in fact, arises from the labour being of two kinds — the machine 
attendant and the journeyman tailor — the latter objecting to finish 
any work which the other partly executes. It may be remarked, 
however, that the only parts of a coat which cannot yet be sewed by 
the machine are the button holes and sewing on the buttons. 

Prom the foregoing statement it is pretty plain that the introduo- 
tion of the Sewing Machine, while it has increased the power and the 
facility of production, and consequently lowered the price of the 
manufactured article, has at the same time been rather beneficial 
than hurtful to those dependent on their needle. 

No doubt, like all new inventions for the saving of manual labour, 
the introduction of the Sewing Machine has produced several isolated 
cases of diflSculty, but this soon clears away, and in the long run 
tends rather to raise than to lower the status of those connected with 
such labour. One thing, however, is certain — that those working or 
connected with Sewing Machines are making higher wages than they 
did by their former labour, and also, that while the machine may 
tend to displace a portion of male labour, it at the same time calls 
into existence female labour, and that, too, at an enhanced value. 

The introduction of the Power-loom, it may be remembered, at 
once removed persons from the Hand-loom to the factory, and ere 
long raised the income and diminished the labour of those working 
in the latter, and the present indications tend to show that the same 
result will attend the metamorphosis of the ill-paid and hard-worked 
sempstress into that of the Sewing Machine attendant. Scarcely 
anything can aggravate the condition of her who depends on plain 
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sewing for her support ; and if machinery could only absorb the labour 
of those now wholly dependent on their needle, it might perhaps 
render the " Song of the Shirt " a picture only of the past, and confer 
a blessing on thousands of the worst requited daughters of laboiur in 
our country. 

In conclusion, we need scarcely recall the fact that, when the rail- 
way system was inaugurated, it was feared that horses would in a 
great measure be thrown out of employment, but the event has long 
since shown that more horses are required, and that their money 
value has much increased since that great era in locomotion ; and 
it may be truly said that, as the railways did, so have the Sewing 
Machines created a trade for themselves; that they have only dis- 
placed the most unprofitable portion of hand needlework, and have 
indeed tended rather to increase than to diminish the wages of those 
engaged in this species of labour. 



NOTE BY EDITOR. 

[In &e course of the discnssion which ensued on Dr. Strang's Paper at Leeds, 
Mr. Webster (of Great George Street, Westminster) mentioned that facts had come 
recently before him, proving that the Sewing Machine was In course of very rapid 
extension in London and all seats of large trade. Mr. Webster has been good 
enough to give me an introduction to Mr. W. Thomas of St. Martin-le-Grand, 
London, one of the original Patentees of the Sewing Machine, and probably in this 
country the largest maker of the Machines. Mr. Thomas entirely confirms the 
statement «f Mr. Waster as to the rapid extensions which are taking place in the 
use of the Machine; and he also fully confirms the statement of Dr. Stiang as 
regards ttie economy, expedition, and enlarged «nployment arising from the use of 
the Machines. In one establishment in London, more than 90 Machines are 
employed chiefly in stitching men's linen collars. In a similar establishment in 
Ireland there are about 140 Machines. Mr. Thomas thinks that on an average each 
Machine is equtd to the labour <rf about IS persons. An enormous extension of 
employment too arises from the demand for hands to prepare and finish the work. 
The Ma<iine is in course of extensive applioation to Boot and Shoe Making ; but at 
Northampton the workmen in these trades resist its employment, and it is said that 
the Boot and Shoe Trade is consequently removing to other Towns. The Machine 
is largely used by the Slop Tailors and Army Contractors. Under efficient manage- 
ment the cheapening effected by the Machine in the cost of producing articles to 
^Haoh 5t is applied may be taken at 2« to 25 per cent. Hitherto, however, the 
benefit of this cheapeaiof has only partially reached the actual consumer, and the 
full value and importance of the invention will not be witnessed until the reduction 
of cost has begun to operate fully on the general body of consumers. It is quite clear, 
however, that before long the greatest part of the stitching work of the country Will 
be done by machinery, thereby leaving at the disposal of the female members of each 
fmilf a kcege part of the tinie now occopiel in mere sempstress's labour.] 
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